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Abstract 


Adult English learners face many challenges while learning English as a second or as foreign 
language. The difficulty for learners to master their listening and speaking skills is one of these 
challenges that emerges not only when interacting with peers and teachers in the classroom but 
also when interacting with other members of their community or when performing simple daily 
activities. ESL teachers work hard to provide students with the language knowledge, that is, 
grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation, etc. students need to learn the language. These lessons and 
activities are important learning moments but have little impact on the communicative skills 
learners need to develop in order to interact with community members on a daily basis. This 
paper summarizes research on the views of listening and speaking as well as on the most relevant 
teaching approaches to both, and presents an instructional packet for ESL teachers that serves as 
an additional resource for their lessons. This bundle of activities provides the teacher with 
important principles when teaching both skills as well as activities designed to enhance these 


communicative skills. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


Since I am an English learner, I have experienced the difficulties of learning a second 
language in adulthood. As a language teacher, I have had the opportunity to teach adults in an 
EFL context as well as the opportunity to observe ESL classes with the same population. 
Although different contexts, there is a factor that I have noticed is common to both as it relates to 
the difficulty for learners to master their listening and speaking skills. This obstacle becomes 
much more evident when these learners leave the classroom and try to communicate with other 
members of their communities to perform simple activities. 

As a result of these teaching experiences and observations, I was left with the concern of 
the effectivity of the activities that ESL teachers do in their classroom to help adult learners to 
acquire the target language and to thrive in their communities. Many activities that teachers use 
in the classroom help learners understand concepts, grammar, pronunciation rules, style, to name 
just a few. However, these activities are not really helping learners bring all that understanding 
into their real lives and routines when opening a bank account, explaining symptoms to a 
physician or going to the store. 

These observations and concerns led me to design a set of strategies and activities for 
teachers. The packet gives teachers suggestions on what strategies to use when trying to develop 
and promote listening and speaking skills as well as a number of hands-on activities to carry out 
in the classroom that will help students recreate real-life situations within the classroom. The 
main objective of these activities is to empower adult learners to interact with other community 


members in multiple scenarios as they do in their English class. 


The idea behind developing this project and creating a series of activities and strategies is 
founded on the principle presented by Betsy Parrish (2004) when she said that “Adult learners 
need meaningful and authentic opportunities to use language in order to acquire language” (p. 
18). I have seen and planned lessons where teachers do a great job explaining grammar rules and 
concepts to students and also provide plenty of practice through worksheets, role plays, and 
games. These are great opportunities for learners to put into practice the grammar rules they are 
taught in the lesson and the vocabulary in a context. Nevertheless, these activities are not 
providing learners with the opportunity to access authentic material and language. The more 
contact with authentic language in class, the easier the interactions in other settings. The ultimate 
goal of any ESL teacher needs to go beyond assisting students in learning grammar rules, word 
order, vocabulary, etc. The goal is to help learners thrive in their communities by providing 
authentic opportunities of interaction in the classroom (Parrish, 2004, p. 18). 

The series of activities that go along with the teaching strategies include hands-on 
activities, games, and other ideas for students to experience authentic situations in their 
classroom. The packet is focused on developing and promoting listening and speaking skills 
bearing in mind the nature of oral communication and the informality of social interactions 
(Parish, 2004, p. 89). The project benefits both teachers and students who belong to integrated- 
skills general English programs where the needs, goals, and wants of students vary depending on 
the role they play in their community (Parrish, 2004, p. 41). Teachers are provided with tools to 
supplement their lessons and students benefit from the learning experiences that will result in a 
more effective communication. 

Considering that the product of this thesis is an additional resource for teachers to use 


when planning and delivering instruction, the packet of a series of activities and strategies takes 


the form of a ring bound set of cards to make it easier for the teacher to use and implement. The 
packet is divided into two main parts, each one focusing on one skill. Likewise, these two parts 
are subdivided into strategies and activities. While some activities are specific for a topic or 
scenario, others are subject to change depending on the needs of the class or unit taught. The 
activities and strategies in the packet are intended to be part of the teacher’s lesson plan for each 
session, which is intended to be complementary material that helps instructors design the practice 


stage of every lesson. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


This chapter synthesizes literature regarding the development of listening and speaking 
skills in adult learners in an ESL context. The chapter is divided into two sections. The first part 
will be focused on listening, the different views of it and the evolution of them, as well as the 
teaching approaches that appeared under these views. 


The second part will be focused on speaking 


Listening Skill 

According to Supharatypthin (2014), listening is “receiving language through one’s ears, 
and it involves identifying the sounds of speech and processing these sounds into words and 
sentences that will be converted into messages that mean something to listeners (p. 142). It is one 
of the four language skills learners of any language are expected to develop when learning a 
foreign language. Together with reading, listening is a receptive skill which has been often left 
untrained since the focus of language teaching methods and approaches has been the productive 
skills of speaking and writing (Manjusha, 2018, p. 94). According to Nunan (2002), learners 
demonstrate knowledge and proficiency in a language by speaking and writing in the language, 
so listening and reading become secondary; in other words, these two skills are the means to 
certain ends but are not ends themselves (p. 238). Over time, training students to help them 
develop strong listening skills has become more important, so students could become fluent 


speakers in English (Supharatypthin, 2014, p. 143) 


Views of Listening Skill 

Listening, as many other aspects of language teaching has evolved changing not only 
experts’ views but also the role of teachers and learners, and the way we approach it. The 
different views of listening skills are described below as well as the main points considered in 


each view of listening, and the teaching approaches that emerged from each view. 


Environmental view. 

Listening was conceived as a passive process where the listener’s only job was to respond 
to a spoken stimulus by organizing words into sentences. Up to this point, listening did not play 
any important part in language learning. It was believed that listening comprehension took place 
“just by repeating, imitating and memorizing what listeners heard” (Us6-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 
2006, p. 30). The teaching method that goes along with the environmental view is the 
Audiolingual method. According to Morley (2001), in the Audiolingual method of teaching, 
learners were only involved in pronunciation drills, memorization of patterns, and pure imitation 
of dialogues (as cited in Uso-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 30). With no involvement of 
higher-level cognitive aspects, the role of the listener was reduced to the mere recognition of 
sounds. The listener would then develop listening comprehension by listening to the target 


language, and it would improve through experience (Osada, 2004, p. 54). 


Innatist view. 
Later on, experts shifted towards a new view of listening based on Chomsky’s (2006) 
innatist ideas. Listening was no longer seen as a mechanical process but as a dynamic and 


mentalistic one. Through this view, the mental and cognitive processes involved in 


comprehension became more relevant. The mastery of this skill was then considered as one 
important step towards the acquisition of the English language and according to Peterson (2001) 
was basically the main channel to access L2 (as cited in Uso-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 31). 
As a consequence of this shift, the role of the listener changed. Learners had a more active role 
because they were required to apply certain mental strategies in order to understand language 
and, therefore, comprehend what they were listening to (Us6-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 31). 
This view gave rise to two new teaching approaches that match Rost’s (2002) ideas on initial 
listening which basically means that listening should be targeted before any other skills so that 
students can be successful in the acquisition of the second language. 

These two approaches are the Total Physical Response (TPR) and the Natural Approach 
(NA). The former, developed by James Asher (1969), stated that the listening skill has a 
significant and positive impact on the development of the other three language skills. This 
positive impact is achieved when the listener has reached a certain level of comprehension or 
listening fluency. Listening fluency is demonstrated by learners when they react to instructions 
or commands in a non-verbal manner (Asher, 1969, p. 4). The latter, seeks to reproduce the 
natural conditions of language acquisition which means that learners have to be exposed to the 
language before they are pushed to produce any utterances (Achard & Niemeier, 2004, 169). 
Both TPR and NA allow production to be non-verbal, and verbal responses will eventually 
happen when a higher level of listening comprehension is reached. Both approaches presented a 
wider view on listening, however, contextual components and the fact that we listen for meaning, 
and we listen with a purpose, were not taken into account at the time (Usó-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 


2006, p. 32). 


Interactionist view. 

In the late 1970s, a wider view of listening became known: the interactionist approach, 
which had a more interactive, social, and contextualized vision of listening. The focus was now 
on the whole piece of listening rather than on isolated words or sentences. The listener had the 
task of listening for meaning and content. On this matter, Brown (1990) claimed that “in normal 
life we have reasons for listening, and interests and purposes which our listening serves” (as 
cited in Uso-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 32). This new perception was known as purposeful 
listening where meaning and content were important factors to be taken into account. Meaning 
creation was then an issue under two views of comprehension. On the one hand, information 
processing basically stated that comprehension took place only when a message was reproduced 
in the listener’s mind. In other words, comprehension happened when meaning was received and 
processed. On the other hand, the constructivist view focused on meaning as constructed based 
on the purposes for listening and prior knowledge (Us6-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 33). 

Additionally, the interactionist approach also considered social context as a factor that 
favors or impedes comprehension. The social context also refers to the influence of verbal and 
non-verbal elements that take place in oral communication. Meaning can be conveyed and an 
appropriate response can be produced when putting together verbal utterances and non-verbal 
cues, such as body language, gestures, eye contact, tone. These non-verbal cues differ greatly 
from culture to culture, so the task of listening and understanding a message in a foreign 
language depends on how familiar the listener is with these cultural aspects (Morley, 2001, p. 


76). 


Teaching Listening 

All of these views and perceptions of listening helps in the understand that listening 
activities and teaching need to happen in the classroom for two main reasons and serve two 
different objectives. First, language acquisition is a means of exposing learners to the needed 
input to acquire new language knowledge, develop other language skills related to reading and 
writing, and practice language what has already been introduced (White, 2006, p. 112). On this 
matter, Richards (2008) also discussed the role of listening as part of the language acquisition 
process, validating the idea that listening provides much of the input the learners need to learn 
the language (p. 15). Richards (2008) also pointed out that listening by itself will not help the 
learners acquire the language, so he drew attention to Schmidt’s (1990) ideas on input and 
intake. Input refers to what learners hear, and intake refers to specific points that the listeners 
notice and that will serve as the basis of language development (as cited in Richards, 2008, p. 
15). The second purpose of listening in the classroom is comprehension. Listening as 
comprehension emphasizes the decoding skills that learners have to develop in order to 
discriminate sounds, answer comprehension questions, and simply show understanding of what 
they have heard (Vandergrift & Goh, 2011, p. 6). 

At this point, listening as comprehension and as a tool to language acquisition has been 
discussed. For the purposes of this project, it is important to consider listening as a vital element 
in communication since this is an issue that many students encounter when trying to interact in 
their community. Wagner (2014) described the profile of a typical language student who 
demonstrates commitment to learning the language by attending all the sessions, completing 
worksheets, studying material and interacting but when going into the real world to converse 


with another speaker. This same student is able to comprehend a minimal part of the 


communication (p. 288). In order to communicate, students need to develop listening and 
speaking skills. Yildiz and Albay (2015) focused on the importance of the effect of listening on 
speaking since without comprehending a message, it is not possible to produce an appropriate 
and coherent response. Therefore, listening skills will make it possible for learners to 
communicate with others (Yildiz & Albay, 2015, p. 5). 

Devoting time to developing listening skills becomes a paramount necessity in the 
classroom for it is a vital element of communication (Parrish, 2004, p. 90). At the same time, it is 
important to move away from earlier views and approaches that give both students and teachers 
passive roles in the teaching of communicative skills. According to White (2014), listening is a 
means to establish social relationships, gather information, and access media. White (2014) also 
argued that the way listening is taught in the classroom is not covering all of these aspects (p. 
112). In consequence, teachers are called upon to consider new ways and materials when 
planning their listening exercises. What follows are some aspects to be taken into account when 
designing these kinds of activities. First, the use of authentic materials in the classroom exposes 
learners to the natural and everyday use of the English language, which is a good opportunity for 
them to have real-life listening experiences (Field, 2002, p. 244). In addition, Wagner (2014) 
discussed the use of unscripted texts in the ESL classroom as a necessity if the goal is to develop 
learners’ communicative skills. and these types of texts should include the characteristics of 
unplanned spoken discourse, such as pauses, false starts, spoken grammatical norms, to name 
just a few (p. 299). 

In addition, the completion of meaningful tasks where students have to do something 
with the information they are hearing should also be included, such as activities that include 


labeling, drawing, selecting, or completing a form benefit both teachers and students by (a) 
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modeling the typo of response expected in real-life events; (b) providing the teacher with a more 
reliable way to check comprehension; (c) requiring students to work individually to produce 
responses based on what they have heard (Field, 2002, p. 244). 

There is also a need for the realization of pre-listening activities where the teacher activates 
students’ prior knowledge on the topic they will listen to. This is important to facilitate 
comprehension of the new information as it will interact with previous experiences and 
knowledge of the topic (Farangi & Zahra, 2017; Parrish, 2004). Teachers also need to provide 
sufficient language instruction so that students are able to develop bottom-up processing skills, 
which include identifying words and sentences and identifying grammatical structures to make 
sense of the ideas and new information they are presented (Dalby, 2010, p. 9). 

Furthermore, the cultural background and knowledge of the students need to be 
considered and validated when approaching the listening material brought to the classroom. 
Considering students’ cultural backgrounds will benefit students since this consideration will 
help them overcome comprehension barriers and, therefore, will set students up for success when 
completing listening tasks because some of the topics will be familiar to them since their 


background knowledge will be taken into consideration (Dalby, 2010, p. 8). 


Speaking skills 

According to Us6-Juan and Martinez-Flor (2006) speaking is “an interactive, social and 
contextualized communicative event” that requires the speakers to make important decisions in 
relation to their intention, purpose, and time of the communication (p. 139). The interactive 
nature of speaking refers to the fact that it involves listening, so we speak, not only to initiate a 
conversation, but also to respond to another speaker. Therefore, the listener should always be in 


the mind of the speaker in order to make the speech understandable. Word selection, gestures, 
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intonation, and other non-verbal elements help the listener convey meaning (Shastri, 2009, p. 
71). Speaking goes beyond the mere use of grammatical and semantic rules in an oral way, for it 


takes a context, social skills, and listening skills (Shumin, 2002, p. 204). 


Challenges when developing L2 speaking skills. 

Speaking, as one of the productive skills, is one of the more challenging competence for 
language learners to master. The oral competence requires, not only important and immediate 
decisions to make, but also demands other abilities on the part of the speaker, such as recalling 
words, using appropriate pronunciation, intonation, and being able to decipher responses of their 
interlocutor (Alonso, 2011, p. 122). There are specific factors that affect the development of oral 
competence. 

First, age is a factor that determines whether or not a person can communicate effectively 
in a second language. Krashen, Long, and Scarcella (1982) argued that learners who start 
acquiring a second language in early childhood will be more successful than those who start the 
process in adulthood (as cited in Shumin, 2002, p. 204). Although adults can develop excellent 
pronunciation, there is a possibility of them making mistakes with prosodic features like 
intonation and stress causing them to be misunderstood and have broken communication. It has 
been found that adults do not have the propensity to demonstrate the naturalness of oral 
communication in contrast to children who learn a second language (Shumin, 2002, p. 204). 

Second, in order to be a fluent speaker of English, it is necessary to have proficient 
listening skills. Being a strong listener, not only helps individuals to understand what others are 
trying to communicate, but also helps them to speak clearly, with proper pronunciation 


(Supharatypthin, 2014, p. 143). In Shumin’s words (2002), “Speaking feeds on listening” (p. 
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205). This is the main process for which rules are internalized. The more difficult for the listener 
to understand the message the other is attempting to convey, the more challenging it will be for 
him/her to respond accurately. 

Third, sociocultural factors hinder speaking abilities since language learners are not 
familiar with the social conventions and rules of language usage. Oral communication has many 
non-verbal components that enrich the message and help the interlocutor to convey meaning. Not 
being able to decipher behavior, gestures, facial expression limits the participation of a speaker 
in a given context (Shumin, 2014, p. 206). 

Furthermore, Shumin (2014), noted how emotions, self-esteem, empathy, empathy, 
anxiety, attitude, and motivation are factors that determine, not only language learning, but also 
the development of speaking skills (p. 206). This obstacle has to do with the fact that adults are 
often more concerned with making mistakes in front of peers, which will keep them from 


speaking in public and interacting in the classroom. 


Views of Speaking Skills. 
Advances in language learning have had an influence in the way speaking is taught in the 
classroom. Like listening, oral communication has been seen from different lenses across time 


making room for more advanced and effective strategies that result in more competent speakers. 


Environmental view. 
Environmentalist ideas see the development of speaking as one determined by external 
factors, and mental processes are not contemplated in this view. Learning happens in a simple 


pattern that is related to stimulus-response-reinforcement. For it to be successful, learners need to 
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repeat the pattern regularly at every stage of the learning journey. Learners are first exposed to 
the stimulus which is any kind of linguistic input. Then repeating and memorizing that input 
completes the response part of the pattern to end with positive reinforcement on the part of the 
other users of the same environment. Learning to speak means to be able to repeat the pattern 
imitating and memorizing the input received (Usó-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 140). The 
Audiolingual teaching approach works well with this view. This type of method, “seeks to 
provide opportunities for learners to practice preselected, presequenced linguistic structures 
through form-focused exercises in class,” and the continuous repetition of the pattern will 
supposedly result in the mastery of the target language and also with provide the learner with the 
elements they need to participate in communicative events outside of the classroom setting 
(Kumaravadivelu, 2005, p. 90). In all, the audiolingual method of teaching oral skills met only 
the goal of teaching learners correct pronunciation of words and having them memorize 
appropriate structures, and mental processes involved in the act of the discourse and speech were 


not present at this point (Uso-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 141). 


Innatist approach. 

This approach provided a shift towards the considerations of the mental processes that 
speakers put into place to generate and understand language. Chomsky (2006) claimed that 
learners possess a mental structure in order for them to use language. This “innate mental 
structure that makes acquisition of language possible” is what he called linguistic competence 
(Chomsky, 2006, p. 70). The role of speakers went from only being expected to receive input, 
repeat it, and memorize it to use their innate competence and actively thinking how to generate 


language to communicate (Usó-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 141). No new teaching method 
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arose from this view. The strategies and principles of the audiolingual method continued to be 
used considering that the role of the learners would be different in terms of their participation 
and the opportunities that they would be given to generate language after enough input was 


provided (Us6-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 142). 


Interactionist view. 

This new perspective put together the role of the environment and the innate capacity of 
the speaker to produce language; therefore, the cognitive processes involved in this production 
were especially contemplated and studied (Us6-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 141). Likewise, 
terms such as functions, social factors and context became the focus of attention. 

Under this perspective, Levelt (1978) developed a model of speech production based on 
the idea that speaking is a great example of a hierarchical skill, meaning that in order to meet a 
communicative goal there are several steps to be followed. The selection of the content of the 
message, the syntactic schema, that is the words or sentences, the way this message will be 
articulated, and the future corrections that could be made. All of these steps suggested that in 
order for learners to complete the demanding task of speaking plans need to exist (Levelt, 1978, 
p. 57). In addition to their plans, speakers had the choice of what to bring to the conversation 
taking into account the context and situation of the communicative event. 

The model developed by Levelt (1978), allowed for the functional and pragmatic views 
of language to come together and analyzed additional aspects of speech. As a result, Usd-Juan & 
Martinez-Flor (2006) claimed a new vision of spoken language: 

Producing spoken language was no longer seen in terms of repeating single words or 


creating oral utterances in isolation, but rather as elaborating a piece of discourse (i.e., a 
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text) that carried out a communicative function and was affected by the context in which 

it was produced. (p. 143) 

The teaching approach that appeared based on this new perspective of speaking was called the 
genre approach. At first, this approach was only oriented towards the teaching of writing since 
the whole point was teaching learners whole texts and how they have evolved due to contexts 
and specific situations. In recent years, there has been more interest in using the approach to 
develop speaking since there is a need of developing learners’ pragmatic language which at the 
same time benefits the development of the speaking skills (Usó-Juan & Martinez-Flor, 2006, p. 
145). 

Due to the fact that the English learners face multiple challenges when developing their 
communicative skills and considering the changes in perspectives and teaching methods that 
have occurred, teachers need to provide activities that meet the needs of the learners. Parrish 
(2004) stated that “in order to handle the communicative demands of day-to-day interactions 
outside of the classroom,” teachers need to be fluent users of the language (p. 100). It is then the 
teachers’ job to provide students with the tools and experiences to achieve this goal. To that 
effect, Oradee (2012) found that by implementing communicative activities in the classroom, 
such as discussion, problem-solving, and role-playing, speaking skills could be developed in a 
more effective way (p. 534). As a result, communicative activities have been shown to enhance 
collaboration among students, self-confidence, and promote a safe environment where students 
participate and also monitor their own progress (Oradee, 2012, p. 534). 

Planning effective activities with a communicative purpose becomes a paramount need of 
ESL teachers. It should be the goal of teachers to provide multiple and extended opportunities for 


students to interact and develop their speaking skills (Parrish, 2004, p. 102). Therefore, in order 
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to serve the communicative purpose of these activities, some aspects need to be taken into 
account when planning the activities. For instance, the focus of the activities has to be carefully 
determined, so the major emphasis is on the use of language in real-life situations rather than the 
practice of grammar rules previously taught (Supharatypthin, 2014, p. 144). The ultimate goal of 
speaking activities needs to be communication and not the demonstration of grammar 
proficiency. 

Additionally, a safe environment established in the ESL classroom facilitates and 
promotes students’ participation and interaction because adults are more likely to think of how 
they are being judged by peers, especially when they are speaking in public (Shumin, 2002, p. 
206). Along with the safe environment, learning needs to be concrete and meaningful. Learning 
is meaningful to students when their knowledge, expertise, and experiences are considered in the 
planning stage and while executing practice activities. The use of realia in the classroom, such as 
with handouts, maps, catalogues, helps students make sense of the use of language in a real 
context (Lazaraton, 2001, p. 105). 

The language competencies that adult learners have to perform out of the classroom are 
the guide for teachers to plan their activities. These activities need to be carried out in a 
controlled environment, so they can be successfully accomplished in other contexts. Parrish 
(2004) noted that “these are real-life skills that enable us to complete the tasks we need to 


accomplish in our daily lives or at our jobs.” (p. 53) 


Communicative approach 
The evolution of both listening and speaking views result in the need to find an approach 


that encompasses all the elements that teachers need to consider when addressing the needs of 
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learners when it comes to communication given that this approach emphasizes the premise that 
learners should be trained to use the language in real-life situations and not only in their 
linguistic competence (Supharatypthin, 2014, p. 144). Through this approach, a focus on a 
communicative way for teaching constitutes a valid choice when it comes to the development of 
listening and speaking skills. The goal of the communicative approach transcends the teaching of 
grammar rules and concepts. It aims to teach the students how to use the language in a given 
situation and for different purposes (Richards, 2006, p. 3). The use of language according to the 
situation is defined as communicative competence. According to Savignon (1972), 
communicative competence is the “ability of classroom language learners to interact with other 
speakers; this ability to make meaning was distinguished from their ability to recite dialogues or 
to perform on discrete-point tests of grammatical knowledge” (p. 209). 

In accordance with its goal, the communicative approach moves away from the 
mechanical way of learning the language which was defended by earlier views. Richards (2006) 
highlighted that instead of focusing on accuracy and mastery of grammatical competence as 
demonstration of learning, learning was seen as the result of several processes (a) meaningful 
interaction between users of language; (b) creation of meaning; (c) negotiation of meaning; (d) 
incorporation of input in developing new forms of communication; (e) experimenting when 
trying to express ideas (p. 4). In light of these processes and principles, and considering the 
views of the past, one can conclude that in order to develop communicative skills, like listening 
and speaking, teachers need to make room for interaction and reduce time an effort put into 
grammar practice. In this regard, Kasumi (2015), asserted that grammar practice does not give 
“much opportunities to students to communicate in a relaxed way, among teachers and students, 


as well as students themselves” (p. 157), resulting in students’ poor communicative competence. 
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Conclusion 

Through this review of the literature, views of language teaching have been discussed as 
well as some of the most relevant teaching approaches that have been adopted to promote and 
enhance language learning. Communicative language teaching approaches effectively help teach 
learners how to communicate and, therefore, thrive in their communities. Although the 
communicative approach represents advantages for both the ESL teachers and learners in terms 
of communicative proficiency, it is important to consider the drawbacks of the approach. 
Littlewood (2015) discussed the existent difficulties to define communicative language teaching 
(CLT) when he argued how this “lack of certainty” causes teachers to focus on different and 
multiple characteristics and elements of CLT, which are not necessarily covered by the true 
principles of the communicative approach. In Harmer’s words (2007), CLT is just “a generalized 
‘umbrella’ term to describe learning sequences which aim to improve the students’ ability to 
communicate” (as cited in Littlewood, 2015, p. 5). Although, with any teaching approach, 
drawbacks exist, the advantages of CLT outweigh the negatives, not only when describing the 
communicative approach, but also in the principles to listening and speaking presented in this 
review. Therefore, it is pertinent to encourage readers and teachers to deepen their knowledge 


related to the approaches that best serve the learners development of the language. 


Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale behind creating a packet of strategies and activities 
for English learners to develop listening and speaking strategies in the context of learning 
English as a second language. The packet intends to be an additional resource for teachers to use 
when planning the practice stage of their lessons. 

Firstly, listening is considered one of the fundamental skills since it is through listening 
that learners receive the input to acquire the language (Osada, 2004; Supharatyphin, 2014). 
Learners also need to develop strong listening skills to learn pronunciation, intonation, and stress 
of words in order to speak clearly (Supharatyphin, 2014, p. 143). According to Burley-Allen, 
“more than forty percent of our daily communication time is spent on listening” (as cited in 
Walker, 2014, p. 167), and adult learners need to develop this skill to have successful 
interactions with the members of their community. Since listening requires a number of mental 
processes and tasks to be performed in an immediate manner, listening comprehension is not an 
easy ability to develop. There are also many difficulties that learners face when undergoing 
listening and contribute to the assertion that listening needs specific instruction and training from 
pronunciation, identifying boundaries of words, the immediacy of the process to social aspects, 
such as cultural background and knowledge of the cultural background of the target language 
(Supharatyphin, 2014; Walker, 2014). 

Even though listening has been recognized as one of great importance and difficulty, 
there is still a gap in the formulation of effective techniques to enhance listening comprehension. 
Many approaches developed to teach English have not been completely effective in the teaching 


of listening due to the great emphasis put on the other three skills (Manjusha, 2018, p. 94). 
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Secondly, speaking being one of the productive skills has also been categorized as one 
difficult skill to guide learners through. Shumin (2002) explained that using the spoken language 
is difficult for language learners, especially adults since they have to learn, not only grammatical 
and semantic rules of the language, but also the use of it in a social context (p. 204). Based on 
Burley-Allen’s statement about the percentage of our daily communication time that is spent on 
speaking (35 percent), it is possible to assume that developing speaking and communicative 
competences in adult English learners is a priority since it will help them be successful when 
interacting in their communities and workplaces (as cited in Walker, 2014). 

On the one hand, listening is a means for the learner to be provided with comprehensive 
input for language learning to happen (Nunan, 2002, p. 238). Listening comprehension and 
strong listening skills will support students in becoming fluent speakers of English 
(Supharatypthin, 2014, p. 143). On the other hand, speaking is a way for students to show their 
progress and express their thinking. It is also an interactive and cognitive process that makes one 
of the vital elements of communication (Shumin, 2002). 

Due to the difficulties that learners face when developing both listening and speaking, 
and bearing in mind that these skills are related and build up on each other, this project provides 
a resource that benefits both teachers and students. Teachers have access to a bundle of activities 
and principles that can be used with any topic that they plan to bring to the classroom. Students 
are engaged in meaningful activities that seek to reproduce real-life situations. 

The packet is divided into four sections, (a) listening principles and strategies; (b) hands- 
on activities for listening development; (c) speaking principles and strategies; (d) hands-on 
activities for speaking development. The principles and strategies included in the packer are 


supported by the teaching methods that are relevant and effective for the development of each 


skill. The hands-on part of the packet contains six activities for each skill with the following 


items: (a) objective; (b) materials; (c) number of participants; (d) instructions; (e) scaffolding. 
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Chapter Four: Instructional Packet 


In this chapter I present the content of the instructional packet (See Appendix A) which is 
divided into two parts, (a) listening, (b) speaking. In each part, listening and speaking strategies 
are listed first. The purpose of this section is to provide the teacher with a guide when planning 
an activity that will be meaningful to the students in the classroom and beyond it. Strategies and 
principles are supported by authors who either developed the techniques or by others who have 
used them as part of their research; teachers using this packet will be able to go to the source for 
further reading. 

Second, I put together a set of activities that can be used in a variety of ways in the 
classroom, they can be part of a lesson or constitute the entirety of it. Each activity requires the 
teaching of key vocabulary that will allow students to perform and participate. Although these 
activities are not focused on grammar topics, the teacher can adapt or complement them for this 
purpose without leaving behind the premise of the project which is to reproduce real-life 
situations in the classroom that impact the performance of their students within their 


communities. 


Part 1: Listening Strategies and Activities 


Listening strategies and principles. 


When planning a listening activity, consider the following aspects to create an activity 


that will be both challenging and meaningful to your learners. 
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The use of authentic material will expose your learners to the natural way English is used 
every day. While it can be difficult, the use of authentic listening material prepares 
learners to face real-life experiences (Field, 2002, p. 244). 

Have students complete meaningful tasks with the information they are listening to. This 
will set a purpose for listening as the completion of the task depends on the listening part. 
These tasks should go beyond the comprehension questions and should resemble real-life 
tasks (Field, 2002, p. 244). 

Plan effective pre-listening activities where you activate your students’ prior knowledge 
on the topic they will listen to. This is important to facilitate comprehension of the new 
information as it will interact with previous experiences and knowledge of the topic 
(Farangi & Zahra, 2017, p. 2). 

Provide learners with language knowledge to facilitate comprehension. Students need to 
be able to identify words and sentences to make sense of the ideas and new information 
they are presented (Dalby, 2010, p. 9). 

Consider your students’ cultural background and knowledge when approaching the 
listening material to bring to the classroom. When needed, provide the cultural 
background your learners are lacking in order to achieve the goals of the activity (Dalby, 
2010, p. 8). 

Set a learner-centered environment in your classroom where students have active roles 
and are engaged in relevant activities. Empower the students, so they can function 


independently within their communities (Parrish, 2004, p. 7). 


Listening Activities 


Watching the news 


Objective: 
e Students will identify the main idea of a news report. 
e Students will summarize the main events in the news report using their notes. 


Number of Materials/Resources 

participants Teachers 

LI News report (video/audio) with transcript 

e Whole class [1 Audio/video device (laptop/projector and speakers) 
e Small group LI Timer / clock 

[1 Note-taking sheet for each student 

Students 

LI Audio device (smart phone, tablet) 

L} Earbuds 


* Suggested websites: 
https://www.newsy.com 


https://www.newsinlevels.com 








Instructions 


> Planning the activity 

1. Before selecting a news report to share with your class, do a short survey to find 
out the topics your class is most interested in. You can write a few topics on the 
board (sports, opinion, health and life, entertainment, technology, local) and 
have students vote. You can also create a short survey and make copies for each 
student. 
Based on the survey results, select a news report. Visit the websites suggested 
in this packet or visit other news websites. 
* Tf the survey results are diverse, you can select multiple news reports and 
have the students play them on their own devices (smartphones, tablets) in 
small groups. If you are working in small groups, ask students to bring their 
materials prior to the day of the lesson. 
Prepare a note taking sheet. Create a four-square table and label three squares 
with the question words Who? What? When/Where? And one with the word 
Extra. 


Pre-listening activities 
Have your class seated strategically, whole group or small group. Ask the 
following questions with answer choices: 

a. How often do you watch the news? 

b. Do you watch TV or listen to the radio? Why? 

c. Is it important for you to watch/listen to the news? Why? Why not? 
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d. Why do you prefer (local) news? 


Share the headline of the news report with the class (or each small group) and 
ask them to list words that they think they will hear. Set a timer to one minute. 
. Have students share their lists as a whole group or small group. 


While listening 

. Hand out the note taking sheet. Help students notice the information they will 
be listening for (people, places, dates, event, extra details) and ask them to take 
notes while listening using words or short sentences. 

. Play the video/audio twice allowing time for students to finish up notes. 
Guide a whole group/small group discussion of the main points of the note 
taking sheet. 


. Post-listening 
. Play the video/audio again with closed captions or hand out the transcript. 
. Discuss with the class/small groups the main point of the news report 


Scaffolding 


e Consider the students’ level when creating the note taking sheet, e.g., basic 
level students will be required to list people and places in general. Intermediate 
to high level students can be prompted in the sheet to provide dates, specific 
places and names. 


What’s the weather like today? 


Objective: Students will determine what to wear based on the weather forecast. 


Number of Materials/Resources 

participants Teachers 

LI Weather forecast (video/audio) 

e Whole class [1 Audio device (laptop/projector and speakers) 
[1 Flashcards / Slideshow 


* Suggested websites: 
https://player.fm/series/dayweather-podcast 








Instructions 


Planning the activity 

Create a slideshow presentation or prepare flashcards to introduce vocabulary 
on weather and clothes. 

Select two short podcasts of weather forecasts. 





Create a vocabulary sheet where you include pictures and words that describe 
weather. 


Pre-listening activities 

Discussion questions: What is the weather like in your hometown? Do you use 
Celsius or Fahrenheit in your hometown? Talk about the differences in the US. 
Present the vocabulary on weather and clothes through a slideshow presentation 
or flashcards. 

Match the weather description with the appropriate piece of clothing. 


While listening 


Hand out the vocabulary sheet. Have students say the words out loud. Ask 
students to circle the words they here in the forecast for day 1. 

Play the video/audio twice allowing time for students to circle the weather 
words. 

Repeat the activity for day 2. Ask students to use a different color to circle 
weather words. 


Post-listening 

Discussion questions 
a. What would you suggest to wear on day | and day 2? 
b. What are some activities we can do these days? 


Scaffolding 


e Select the weather forecasts audio with different level of complexity and length 
to reach both basic level learners and intermediate/high learners. 


Shopping on Television 


Objective: 
e Students will compare and contrast two different items from TV 
advertisements. 
e Students will explain reasons to buy an item. 


Number of Materials/Resources 

participants Teachers 

LI TV advertisements (video/audio) 

e Whole class [1 Audio device (laptop/projector and speakers) 

e Pairs [1 Venn diagram and T chart copy for each student 
[1 Catalogue/pictures of chosen item 

[1 Slideshow/vocabulary chart 








* Suggested websites: 
- As Seen On TV YouTube Channel 
Pocket Flip-Brellahttps://youtu.be/QO7FPC7dOf0 


Better rella https://youtu.be/dw0apt8DNhs 





Instructions 


Planning the activity 
Select one TV advertisements videos on the same item. 
Prepare chart paper/flashcards/lists to pre-teach vocabulary on: Adjectives, e.g, 
expensive, cheap, useful; Sentence patterns for opinion, e.g., I prefer / I would 
buy... because; comparative form of adjectives. Post them in your classroom. 

. Venn diagram and T chart sheet. You can also have students draw these in their 
notebooks if any. 
Collect pictures or catalogues of the item you chose where students can see the 
item, the price and a short description. 


Pre-listening activities 

Start a brief discussion by asking the class if they buy or have bought items 
from TV ads. Share your experience and allow time for students to share their 
own. 

Hand out the pictures or catalogue of umbrellas* and ask students to choose 
one. 

In the T chart have students describe the umbrella they chose using the 
adjectives posted earlier. 

Introduce the TV ad you will play. Explain that they will see another type of 
umbrella. 


While listening 
Play the TV ad. Ask students to take notes on the second column of their T 
chart. Remind students to use words/sentences from the video. 
. Allow time for students to finish up notes and play the video a second time with 

closed captions. 
In a Venn diagram, have students compare and contrast the umbrellas. 
Post-listening 
Have students look at their notes and diagrams and ask them to decide what 
umbrella they would buy and why. Remind students to use adjectives and 
sentences from the posters as well as sentences and vocabulary from the video. 
In pairs, have students discuss their choice with their partner using the sentence 
pattern taught. Monitor and talk with students. 

*This is a suggested item. It can be done with the item of your choice. 


Scaffolding 


e Consider the students’ level when asking students to provide evidence and 
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details from the TV ad. Ask beginners to listen for and note specific words used 
in the video to describe the item. Advanced students can provide whole 
sentences. 


Listening to interviews 


Objective: 
e Students will restate the questions and answers from a TV or radio interview. 


Number of Materials/Resources 
participants Teachers 
LI TV advertisements (video/audio) 
e Whole class [1 Audio device (laptop/projector and speakers) 
e Two groups [1 Slideshow /Flashcards of question words 
Students 
LI Notebook / Paper 
* Suggested websites: 
- YouTube channels e.g., TheEllenShow, The 
Tonight Show Starring Jimmy Fallon, Jimmy 
Kimmel Live 





Instructions 


Planning the activity 

Select a video or a podcast of an interview. Choose the appropriate length of 
video based on the average level of your class. Be mindful of your students’ 

preferences or backgrounds when choosing a video. You can do a survey on 

topics they are interested in (sports, cinema, television) beforehand. 

Prepare a slideshow/poster/flashcards of question words (Wh- questions) 


Pre-listening activities 
Introduce each question word to the class and ask the class a question with the 
word. Allow one or two students to answer. 
Introduce the people participating in the interview, e.g., Ellen Degeneres and 
Michelle Obama. Brainstorm a few ideas to find out what the class knows about 
them. 
Provide specific information/traits on each character: 

a. Ellen Degeneres: Comedian, America, funny, TV host. 

b. Michelle Obama: Former First Lady of the United States, writer, lawyer. 
Divide the class into two equal groups. Group 1 will listen for the questions; 
Group 2 will focus on the answers. 


Instructions 





Play the video/audio one first time. Remind students to take notes on their 
listening focus. 

Let the groups come together to discuss their notes and come up with the 
statement. 

Play the audio/video a second time. Allow time for students to meet again and 
come up with a final version of their questions and answers in order. Assist the 
class in the process of restating/writing the questions 


Post-listening 

Have the class take turns to ask the questions and provide the answers. Make 
sure each student had the opportunity to participate. 

Play the video/audio again with closed captions to revise their work. 


Scaffolding 


e Since this is a group activity pair students strategically, basic level students can 
take advantage of their advanced classmates. 


Do it yourself! 


Objective: 
e Students will recall steps on a process. 
e Students will restate the steps on a process using their own words. 


Number of Materials/Resources 
participants Teachers 
[1 How to (video/audio) with transcript 
e Whole class [1 Audio device (laptop/projector and speakers) 
e Small group LI Poster/flashcards to teach vocabulary 
[1 Note-taking sheet for each student 
Students 
LI Audio device (smart phone, tablet) 
LI Earbuds 
* Suggested websites: 
YouTube channels 
- Recipes: Healthy Recipe Channel, Laura in 
the Kitchen 
- How to videos: ToHealth 





Instructions 


> Planning the activity 
1. Doa quick survey to find the activities your class is most interested in, e.g., 
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cooking, home decor, health. 

Based on the survey select two topics and a video for each one. If you are 
choosing only one topic, e.g., cooking, select a few recipes. 

Prepare the material you will use to teach vocabulary. Include verbs, nouns, 
quantifiers and any other relevant vocabulary to the topic of the videos. 
Prepare a note-taking sheet with the following subtitles: Materials/ingredients, 
first, next, then, finally. 


Pre-listening activities 

Divide students into two groups and ask students to work in small groups within 
their group. 

Provide students with a poster or list of vocabulary with the vocabulary they 
need. Make sure students have access to these words while listening and 
gathering information. Have students study vocabulary on their own. Reach out 
to each group and assist students with unknown/difficult words. 


> While listening 

1. Play the video/audio the first time. Students will write down the 
materials/ingredients they need. Allow time for students to finish up notes after 
the video is over. 
Explain to the class how to take notes on their sheet, help them notice the 
subtitles. Play the video/audio one second time. Students will now focus on the 
steps. If needed, play the video one last time. 
Post-listening 
Provide time for students to finish up their notes to make a clear sequence of 
steps. Assist students in this writing process. 
Pair students from different groups and have them share their recipe/project. 


Scaffolding 


e Instruct beginners to listen for main steps in the process and ask them to write at 
least one step in each section of their sheet. Advanced learners can write more 
detailed steps using transition words. 

e To share let students choose how to share their notes. They can present orally or 
just share their final notes with their partner. 


Around the world 


Objective: 
e Students will compare their own culture with other cultures through 
documentaries. 


Number of Materials/Resources 
participants Teachers 
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LI Documentary (video/audio) 
e Whole class [1 Audio device (laptop/projector and speakers) 
LY Timer 
Students 
LI Notebook/Paper 
* Suggested websites: 
YouTube channels 
- Discovery Channel, TLC, Animal Planet 





Instructions 


> Planning the activity 
Select one short documentary on one aspect of the American culture, e.g., 
holidays, music, places of interest. 


Pre-listening activities 
Introduce yourself and talk about your hometown to model. Have students 
introduce themselves talking about their country of origin or hometown. 
Introduce the aspect of the American culture they will be learning about, e.g., 
Thanksgiving. 

. Ask students to draw a four-square chart and label each one as follows: Who? 
Where? When? How? 
Have students write ideas of what they already know about this holiday in each 
square. If they are not familiar with this holiday, ask them to make predictions. 


While listening 

Students will watch the video for the first time only to confirm their 
predictions/ideas. 

Have students share with a partner their notes. 

Play the video a second time and ask students to new facts in each square. 


Post-listening 

Have students compare this holiday with a similar tradition of their culture. Ask 
them to find differences and similarities. Group students according to their 
cultural background or country of origin if possible. 

To share, ask students to share one aspect they found interesting about the 
American culture and their own. 


Scaffolding 


e Basic level students will use the same chart to take notes on the documentary. 
In their copy, you can include words in each box for them to circle as they 
watch/listen. This will facilitate the recognition of unknown vocabulary. 
Example: Who? Pilgrims - family - friends - coworkers (students should circle 
family, pilgrims as they watch the video) 
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Part 2: Speaking Strategies and Activities 


Listening strategies and principles. 
When planning a speaking activity, consider the following aspects to create an activity 
that will be both challenging and meaningful to your learners. 

> Determine the focus of the activities carefully so the major emphasis is on the use of 
language in real life situations rather than the practice of grammar rules previously taught 
(Supharatypthin, 2014, p. 144). The ultimate goal of speaking activities should be 
communication and not the demonstration of grammar proficiency. 

> Establish a safe environment in your classroom to facilitate and promote students’ 
participation and interaction. Adults are more likely to think of how they are being 
judged by peers, especially when they are speaking in public (Shumin, 2002, p. 206). Set 
expectations of respect and collaborative work. 

> Make learning concrete and meaningful. Learning is meaningful when you take the time 
to consider students’ knowledge, expertise, and experiences when planning and executing 
practice activities. Concrete learning happens when you bring realia to the classroom to 
help learners make sense of language use (Lazaraton, 2001, p. 105). 

> Consider the language competencies adult learners have to be able to perform when 
planning an activity. Parrish (2004) said, “These are real-life skills that enable us to 
complete the tasks we need to accomplish in our daily lives or at our jobs.” (p. 53) In the 
classroom participate in controlled practices and learn the tools that will allow them to 


complete the same task in an independent and effective way. 


Do not say it! 


Objective: Students will practice vocabulary and fluency by describing words. 


Number of Materials/Resources 
participants Teachers 

LI Index cards 
e Whole class _J Markers 

e Small groups 





* Suggested Topics: This activity works with any topic. It is 
recommended to select only one topic per session. 


Description 

In this activity students will practice vocabulary by describing words. Choose a 
topic that involves a daily task students face, e.g., going shopping, going to the 
bank, going to the doctor. Provide a list of 10-15 words related to the topic. 


Warm up 

Introduce the topic and the list of words. Illustrate the words with pictures, 
definitions or in sentences. 

Distribute flashcards to students and assign each student the same amount of 
words. 


Ask the students to write a list of two or three words they would use to describe 
the main word. Assist students to find the right words and with spelling. Here is 
an example of the cards: 


Bank teller ATM Credit card 
Person Machine Pay 
Money Money Plastic 

Computer Pin number 


Make two stacks of cards, two words and three words. 


Instructions 
Divide the class into two teams. 
Model the activity. The goal is to describe the word in bold without using the 
other words in the list. Here’s an example of how words should be described in 
definitions or in context through a sentence. 
a. “It’s someone who works at the bank and receives the cash” (Bank 
teller) 
b. “When I go to the bank I give him/her my cash or checks to make a 
deposit” 
Have the members of their teams take turns to describe and guess words. You 
can keep track of the words they guess correctly and call a winner at the end. 
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You can also set a time limit. 
4. Take notes of specific mistakes students make during their interventions. 


> Closure 
1. Provide feedback to the class by citing specific sentences used during the 
activity. Encourage students to find the mistake and correct it. 


Scaffolding 
e Consider student level when assigning the number of words they have to write 
in each card. Also, have students draw cards from an appropriate stack, 
intermediate to high students can draw from a 3-words list while basic level 
students draw from the cards that have only to prohibited words. If timing 
students’ interventions, provide more time for struggling students. 


Picture Talking 


Objective: Students will describe and represent a daily life task by using pictures. 


Number of Materials/Resources 
participants Teachers 
L Pictures according to topic/situation 
Whole class 


Small groups * Suggested Topics: This activity works with any topic. 


Description 

This activity will allow students to describe daily tasks by looking at a sequence 
of images of a daily task. The pictures will serve as visual input that will 
facilitate students’ production. 


Warm up 
Hand out the pictures, have students get familiar with the images. Ask questions 
about the objects and people they see as well as the things they can do in this 
place/situation. 
Brainstorm the possible questions that they would be asked in a situation like 
the one in the pictures and as a group talk about the answers. At the pharmacy: 
a. “What’s your date of birth?” 
b. “Do you have an insurance card?” 


Instructions 

Have students work in pairs. Each student will have a picture of a situation that 
they will have to represent. In some situations like at the pharmacy where there 
is not much interaction, you can have students describe a sequence of actions 
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that happen in this situation. In situations that require more interaction, have 
students represent the situation in a dialogue (Role-play). 

2. Monitor each group and enter the situation by taking a role. For example, being 
a “person in the line” that has a question about the closing hours. Take notes of 
any errors students are making. 


> Closure 


1. Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard during the activity. 
Have students identify the mistake and find the correct way to say it. 


Scaffolding 


e Provide sentence patterns for students who struggle to participate in the 
conversation. 


Don’t get lost! 


Objective: Students will give, ask, and understand directions to get to a specific place. 


Number of Materials/Resources 


participants Teachers 

LI Maps/handouts of a town, museum, or mall 
Whole class LI Blindfold 

Small group [1 Task cards 





Description 

This activity will allow students to give, ask for and understand directions to get 
to a place in the city or within a large building such as a mall or a museum. 
Before the session, ask your students where they live and the places they like to 
visit. Use real maps or handouts. Prepare task cards telling students to go from 
A to B. 


Warm up 

Have the class share where they live and general details on how to get there 
after class. Ask: Do you take the bus/tax1?, Walk/drive?, What‘s a street you 
always. Take? 

To practice vocabulary on giving directions, play a variation of the game “Blind 
man’s bluff.” Students have to provide exact directions for the blindfolded 
person to get to another area of the classroom. If possible, go small are outside 
of the classroom. 


Instructions 
Show the class the options of places they will visit today by handing out maps. 





Let students choose a place and group students according to their place. 

2. Allow time for them to get familiar with the map, ask vocabulary questions, and 
come up with the directions they would have to give. 

3. Assign each student a task card. In the card, they will be asked to go to place. 
Within the group they will have to ask and note the directions they were given. 
Here is an example of the task cards: 


Downton Raleigh Crabtree Valley Mall NC Museum of History 
A: NC Museum of A: The Cheesecake Factory 
Natural Sciences B: T-Mobile A: WRAL 3D Theater 
B: NC State Capitol B: Special Exhibition 








4. Monitor each group and enter the situation by asking directions to a place. Take 
notes of any errors that students are making. 


— Closure 
1. Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard during the activity. 
Have students identify the mistake and find the correct way to say it. 


Scaffolding 


e Provide sentence patterns for students who struggle to participate in the 


conversation. Create task cards with different levels of complexity for students 
in different levels. 


Find someone who... 


Objective: Students will build relationships with peers by finding information about 
each other. 


Number of Materials/Resources 
participants Teachers 
LI Activity sheet 
e Whole group * Suggested Topics: This activity can be designed to 
practice a grammar topic, e.g., past tense, perfect tense, or to 
recreate another life situation. 


> Description 
In this activity students will interact with each other about different topics or 
situations. To facilitate the interaction, each student needs an activity sheet that 
will guide the questions they should ask. Here is a suggested format: 
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Find out about classmates’ Medical History 


Find someone who... Question Find out more... 
(Teacher created) (Written by student) (Ss created question) 


Has had fractures Have you fractured a 
bone? 


Been to the doctor Have you been to the 
recently doctor recently 


> Warm up 
Introduce the topic/grammar point you will have the class talk about. 
Review vocabulary or grammar structure. 


Instructions 

Hand out the activity sheet to each student. 

Students write down the questions they will ask each classmate using the 
pattern in the “Find someone who column.” 

Explain the “Find out more” column. This is a question that they will ask based 
on their classmate’s response. It will include a Wh- question. 

Students go around the classroom asking their classmates question and 
completing the sheet. 

Teacher can also participate in the activity to model and encourage students 
while taking notes of specific errors. 


Closure 
Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard during the activity. 
Have students identify the mistake and find the correct way to say it. 


Scaffolding 


e For students who struggle with oral communication, allow them to draft some 
questions the “Find out more” column to facilitate the interaction. 


Role Play 


Objective: Students will perform everyday tasks in the classroom. 


Number of Materials/Resources 
participants Teachers 
LI Realia: handouts, catalogues, flyers, money, food 
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e Whole group menus, etc. 

e Pairs LI Images 

LI Task cards/Roles 

* Suggested Topics: Any real-life task 





> Description 
The traditional Role Play will allow you students to interact in a controlled way 
in situations they encounter every day. Each student plays a role following a 
written/picture script or situation description that will guide the conversation. 
The use of realia will allow the students to participate in meaningful activities. 
To create the task cards, describe the situation or provide a picture of it. Avoid 
including sentence patterns to encourage spontaneous conversations. 


Warm up 

Introduce the topic/situation, e.g., Eating out. 

Show the class a series of images of people in different situations. Ask students 
to think of the words each person would say. 


Welcoming Calling the waiter, Asking for the check, paying, 
customer, ordering additional food, thanking, giving 
ordering food ; : compliments on 
: : service/food 


> Instructions 

1. Pair students and distribute task cards with roles. Provide a few minutes for 
preparation. Assist students with vocabulary, pronunciation, and sentence 
formation. 

2. Students start acting their situation out. You can have the groups do it at the 
same time while you walk around or you can have groups present to the class 
by taking turns. 

3. Put yourself in each situation by taking a small role while you monitor students’ 
performance. This will keep the interaction spontaneous and close to real life. 


— Closure 
1. Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard during the activity. 
Have students identify the mistake and find the correct way to say it. 





Scaffolding 


e For students who struggle with oral communication, allow them to draft some 
questions/answers they can use to represent the situation. 

e Intermediate to high students can receive a task card with a picture; it will be 
more complex for them to participate in the conversation, since there are not 
vocabulary hints like in written description. 

e Use your small role in each conversation to help students who struggle 
communicating orally; do not use your role to correct, rephrase students’ 
sentences by being part of the situation. 


Show and Tell 


Objective: Students will share an aspect of their culture with their classmates. 


Number of Materials/Resources 
participants Teachers 
LI Show and tell guide 
Whole group * Suggested Topics: Any aspect of culture 
Pairs 


Description 

This activity will allow your class to share a cultural aspect of their choice. This 
activity may be completed in to sessions. In session one you will give your class 
guidelines and will help them begin the Show and Tell (S&T) guide. In session 
two, students will present. In the show and tell guide include questions to 
facilitate the gathering of information. 


Instructions 

@ Session 1 
Model the S&T activity by sharing one aspect of your culture. If possible, bring 
in an element from home or share pictures. 
Introduce the S&T guide where students should include information about the 
aspect they wish to share. They can talk about a place to visit in their country, 
music, food, a special holiday, tradition, etc. 
Assist with the completion of the guide in class. Give a few days for students to 
complete the sheet. 


@ Session 2 
Taking turns, have students present before the whole group or in small groups. 
Allow time for other students to ask questions or share experiences after each 
presentation, this will create a safe environment in your classroom. 
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— Closure 
1. Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard during the activity. 
Have students identify the mistake and find the correct way to say it. 


Scaffolding 


e Differentiate when creating the S&T guide. If you have students answer 
questions in the guide, provide sentence frames for beginner/low level students 
to answer. 

e Consider your students' level of English and confidence to set up the type of 
presentations you will have (Whole group vs. small group) 
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Chapter Five: Conclusion 


Adult English learners are faced with multiple challenges as they move into a new 
country. Learning a new language is certainly one of the greatest challenges faced in the process 
of acculturation. Being successful when adapting to a new culture depends greatly on how well 
one can interact with other community members. Learning a language becomes the key to access 
services, have a job, express needs and wants, move around, and establish social relationships. 
Ideally, adults have the opportunity to prepare themselves to face this life challenge by studying 
the language in their home country. The reality is that many of the language learners we teach 
today come to class with the hope of learning what they need to become and an active part of 
their community. 

I respect teachers who take on the responsibility of teaching adults. Not only is their duty 
to be prepared to teach, but also it is their responsibility to provide the learner with as many tools 
and as many meaningful learning experiences to thrive outside of the classroom. I do consider 
that the job of ESL instructors can be enhanced by considering a new way of teaching English in 
the classroom, especially when it comes to the teaching of communicative skills. 

With this instructional packet I intend to provide the teachers with basic principles to 
transform listening and speaking practices into meaningful exercises to students. By choosing 
authentic materials and putting the learner in the center of their lessons, teachers are setting 
students up for success. In addition, I have put together a number of activities that seeks to 
inspire teachers to create more activities where students can access authentic material and work 


with it in controlled but productive way. 
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Since I am a language teacher, I understand the importance of teaching grammar rules in 
English classes. I agree with the concern of many teachers for teaching word categories and 
grammar structures in ESL classes. I believe that all of these have to be presented and practiced 
thoroughly in each session. However, I think teachers need to find a way to keep a balance 
between grammar teaching and activities that really prepare students to function independently in 
their communities. 

As I completed this project, I learned that views and approaches change in education the 
role of the teacher needs to evolve, not only with these views, but also with the needs of our 
learners. The role of a teacher goes beyond the one we often assume as instructor, and our job is 
to facilitate learning and make our classroom reality as close to the outside reality as possible so 
that our students feel empowered to communicate with other members of the community. With 
this project and packet of activities I hope to inspire other teachers to bring materials and use 
strategies that they are not used to use with the only purpose of challenging their learner to put 
all their knowledge into practice. 

I hope for teachers to use this instructional packet as a model to design more activities 
that respond to the needs of their students. Although some activities in this packet have a set 
topic, it is important to consider that they can be changed at teacher convenience. The topic of 
the activity is not as important as it is to keep them meaningful and relevant. 

Completing this project has been an enriching experience for me as I prepare to teach 
adults in the future. The research done in its completion has allowed me to realize that even 
though listening and speaking are difficult skills to master, the time we dedicate to both their 
instruction and research is minimal compared to the time we spend in other areas of language 


acquisition. In this regard, I also hope for teachers to realize through this project that further 
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work is needed in the area as it relates to specific instruction of listening and speaking in the ESL 


setting not only on the part of experts, but also on our end. 


Appendix 


Appendix A: Instructional Packet 


Listening & Speaking 
Activities 


For ESL Adult Learners 


Note to ESL Instructors 


This project provides a resource that benefits both teachers and students. On the one hand, teachers 
have access to a bundle of activities and principles that can be used with any topic that they plan to bring to 
the classroom. The vocabulary needed in each activity needs to be taught during other stages of the lesson as 
these are all practical activities. Likewise, the length of the activities depends on the lesson plan designed by 
the teacher. This bundle of activities is an additional resource for teachers to use when planning and delivering 
instruction. On the other hand, students engage in meaningful activities that seek to reproduce real-life 


situations while strengthening their oral communications skills. 


The packet is divided into four sections, (a) listening principles and strategies; (b) hands-on activities for 
listening development; (c) speaking principles and strategies; (d) hands-on activities for speaking 
development. The principles and strategies included in the packer are supported by the teaching methods that 
are relevant and effective for the development of each skill. The hands-on part of the packet contains six 
activities for each skill with the following items: (a) objective; (b) materials; (c) number of participants; (d) 


instructions; (e) scaffolding. 
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Listening Strategies and Principles 


When planning a listening activity, consider the following aspects to create an activity that will be both challenging and 
meaningful to your learners. 
> The use of authentic material will expose your learners to the natural way English is used every day. While it can be difficult, the 
use of authentic listening material prepares learners to face real-life experiences (Field, 2002, p. 244). 
Have students complete meaningful tasks with the information they are listening to. This will set a purpose for listening as the 
completion of the task depends on the listening part. These tasks should go beyond the comprehension questions and should 
resemble real-life tasks (Field, 2002, p. 244). 
Plan effective pre-listening activities where you activate your students’ prior knowledge on the topic they will listen to. This is 
important to facilitate comprehension of the new information as it will interact with previous experiences and knowledge of the 
topic (Farangi & Zahra, 2017, p. 2). 
Provide learners with language knowledge to facilitate comprehension, Students need to be able to identify words and 
sentences to make sense of the ideas and new information they are presented (Dalby, 2010, p. 9). 
Consider your students’ cultural background and knowledge when approaching the listening material to bring to the classroom. 
When needed, provide the cultural background your learners are lacking in order to achieve the goals of the activity (Dalby, 
2010, p. 8). 
Set a learner-centered environment in your classroom where students have active roles and are engaged in relevant activities. 
Empower the students, so they can function independently within their communities (Parrish, 2004, p. 7). 


Listening 


1. Watching the news 

2. What's the weather like today? 
3. Shopping on Television 

4. Listening to Interviews 

5. Do it yourself! 

6. Around the World 





Watching the News 


Objectives: a. Students will identify the main idea of a news report. b. Students will summarize the main events in the news report using their notes. 


Materials/Resources Students 
Teachers Q Audio device (smart phone, tablet) 
Q News report (video/audio) with transcript 
Q Audio device (laptop and speakers) 
Q Timer 
Q Note taking sheet 


d. Why do you prefer (local) news? 
> Planning the activity 2. Share the headline of the news report with the class (or each 


1. Do a short survey to find out the topics your class is most interested small group) and ask them to list words that they think they will 
in. Write a few topics on the board (sports, health and life, hear. Set a timer to one minute. 


entertainment, technology, local) and have students vote. You can . Have students share their lists as a whole group or small group. 
also create a short survey and make copies for each student. While li 


on the survey resus, ta newe report from a newe . Hand out the note taking sheet. Help students notice the 


website. If the survey results are diverse, you can select multiple information they will be listening for (people, places, dates, event, 


news reports and have students play it on their own device P 
extra details) and ask them to take notes while listening using 
(smartphones) in small groups. If working in small groups, ask ords or dhait canit í 


students to bring their device. i F å j A 
. Note taking sheet Create a four square table and label three squares g hay an tintes alionlag ine iar bokap 


? ? ? 
with the question words Who? What? When/Where? And one with the . Guide a whole group/ i group di Jon of the main points of 
word Extra. smal scussi 
the note taking sheet 


Pre-listening activities Post-listening 


. Have your class seated strategically, whole group or small group. Ask . Play the video/audio again with closed captions or hand out the 
the following questions with answer choices: transcript. 


a How often do you watch the news? . Discuss with the class/small groups the main point of the news 
b. Doyou watch TV or listen to the radio? Why? report 
c is it important for you to watch/Esten to the news? Why? Why not? 

Scaffolding 


e Consider the students’ level when creating the note taking sheet, e.g., basic level students will be required to list people and places in general. 
Intermediate to high level students can be prompted in the sheet to provide dates, specific places and names. 


What's the weather like today? 


Objective: Students will determine what to wear based on the weather forecast. 


Number of participants -Materials/Resources * Suggested websites: 
hitps://player fm/series/dayweather-podcast 


Teachers 
e Whole class G Weather forecast (video/audio) 
G Audio device (laptop and speakers) 
Q Flashcards / Slideshow 


Instructions > While listening 


> Planning the activity 1. Hand out the vocabulary sheet. Have students say the words 
. Create a slideshow presentation or prepare flashcards to out loud. Ask students to circle the words they here in the 
introduce vocabulary on weather and clothes. forecast for day 1. 
. Select two short podcasts of weather forecasts. . Play the video/audio twice allowing time for students to 
. Create a vocabulary sheet where you include pictures and circle the weather words. 
words that describe weather. . Repeat the activity for day 2. Ask students to use a different 
color to circle weather words. 
> Pre-listening activities 
Discussion questions: What is the weather like in your Post-listening 
hometown? Do you use Celsius or Fahrenheit in your . Discussion questions 
hometown? Talk about the differences in the US. a. What would you suggest to wear on day 1 and day 2? 
. Present the vocabulary on weather and clothes through a b. What are some activities we can do these days? 
slideshow presentation or flashcards. 
. Match the weather description with the appropriate piece of 
clothing. 


e Select the weather forecasts audio with different level of complexity and length to reach both basic level learners and 
intermediate/high learners. 
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Shopping on Television 


Objective: a. Students will compare and contrast two different items from TV advertisements. b. Students will explain reasons to buy an item. 


Materials/Resources 
Teachers 
Q TV advertisements (video/audio) 
Q Audio device (laptop/projector and 
speakers) 
Q Venn diagram and T chart copy for each 
student 


Number of participants 


e Whole class 
e Pairs 


Instructions 


=> Planning the activity 

Select one TV advertisements videos on the same item. 
Prepare chart paper/flashcards/ists to pre teach vocabulary on: 
Adjectives, e.g, expensive, cheap, useful; Sentence patterns for 
opinion, e.g. | prefer / | would buy... because; comparative form of 
adjectives. Post them in your classroom. 

. Venn diagram and T chart sheet. You can also have students draw 
these in their notebooks if any. 

. Collect pictures or catalogues of the item you chose where students 
can see the item, the price and a short description. 


Pre -listening activities 

. Start a brief discussion by asking the class if they buy or have bought 
Rems from TV ads. Share your experience and allow time for 
students to share their own. 
Hand out the pictures or catalogue of umbrellas* and ask students to 
choose one. 

. Inthe T chart have students describe the umbrella they chose using 


Q Catalogue/pictures of chosen item 
Q Slideshow/vocabulary chart 


* Suggested websites: 


- As Seen On TV YouTube Channel 
Pocket Filp-Brellahttps//youtu be/QO7FPC7dOf0 
Better brella httos://youtu be/dwOaptBDNhs 


. Introduce the TV ad you will play. Explain that they will see another 
type of umbrella. 


While listening 

. Play the TV ad. Ask students to take notes on the second column 
of their T chart. Remind students to use words/sentences from 
the video. 

. Allow time for students to finish up notes and play the video a 
second time with closed captions. 

. Ina Venn diagram, have students compare and contrast the 
umbrellas. 


Post-listening 
. Have students look at their notes and diagrams and ask them to 
decide what umbrella they would buy and why. Remind students 
to use adjectives and sentences from the posters as well as 
sentences and vocabulary from the video. 
2. Inpairs, have students discuss their choice with their partner 
using the sentence pattern taught Monitor and talk with students. 


the adjectives posted earlier. *This is a suggested item. It can be done with the item of your choice. 


ng 
e Consider the students’ level when asking students to provide evidence and details from the TV ad. Ask beginners to listen for and note specific 
words used in the video to describe the tem. Advanced students can provide whole sentences. 


Listening to interviews 


Objective: Students will restate the questions and answers from a TV or radio interview. 


Number of participants Materials/Resources 
Teachers 
Q TV advertisements (video/audio) 
Q Audio device (laptop/projector and 
speakers) 
Q Slideshow /Flashcards of question 
words 


e Whole class 
e Two groups 


> Planning the activity 
1. Select a video or a podcast of an interview. Choose the appropriate 
length of video based on the average level of your class. Be mindful 


of your students preferences or backgrounds when choosing a video. 


You can do a survey on topics they are interested in (sports, cinema, 
television) beforehand. 

Prepare a slideshow/poster/flashcards of question words (Wh- 
questions) 


Pre -listening activities 


. Introduce each question word to the class and ask the class a 
question with the word. Allow one or two students to answer. 
Introduce the people participating in the interview, e.g, Ellen 
Degeneres and Michelle Obama. Brainstorm a few ideas to find out 
what the class knows about them. 

. Provide specific information/raits on each character: 

a. Ellen Degeneres: Comedian, America, funny, TV host. 
b. Michelle Obama: Former First Lady of the United States, 
writer, lawyer. 


Scaffolding 


Q Notebook / Paper 


* Suggested websites: 
- YouTube channels e.g, TheEllenShow, The Tonight Show 
Starring Jimmy Fallon, Jimmy Kimmel Live 


-> Divide the class into two equal groups. Group 1 will listen forthe 
questions; Group 2 will focus on the answers. 


> While listening 


1. Play the video/audio one first time. Remind students to take notes 
on ther listening focus. 

2. Letthe groups come together to discuss their notes and come up 
with the statement. 

. Play the audio/video a second time. Allow time for students to 
meet again and come up with a final version of their questions 
and answers in order. Assist the class in the process of 
restating/writing the questions 


Post-listening 

. Have the class take turns to ask the questions and provide the 
answers. Make sure each student had the opportunity to 
Participate. 

. Play the video/audio again with closed captions to revise their 
work. 


e Since this is a group activity pair students strategically, basic level students can take advantage of their advanced classmates. 
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Do it yourself! 


Objective: a. Students will recall steps on a process. 


Number of participants 


e Whole class 
e Small group 


Materials/Resources 
Teachers 
Q How to (video/audio) with transcript 
Q Audio device (laptop/projector and 
speakers) 
Q Poster/flashcards to teach vocabulary 
Q Notetaking sheet for each student 


Instructions 


Planning the 
1. Do a quick survey to find the activities your class is most interested 

in, e.g., cooking, home decor, health. 
Based on the survey select two topics and a video for each one. If 
you are choosing only one topic, e.g, cooking select a few recipes. 

. Prepare the material you will use to teach vocabulary. Include verbs, 
nouns, quantifiers and any other relevant vocabulary to the topic of 
the videos. 

. Prepare a note-taking sheet with the following subtitles: 
Materials/ingredients, first, next, then, finally. 


Pre-listening activities 

. Divide students into two groups and ask students to work in small 
groups within their group. 
Provide students with a poster or list of vocabulary with the 
vocabulary they need. Make sure students have access to these 
words while 


Scaffolding 


b. Students will restate the steps on a process using their own words. 


Students 
Q Audio device (smart phone, tablet) 
Q Earbuds 


* Suggested websites: 
YouTube channels 
- Recipes: Healthy Recipe Channel, Laura in the Kitchen 
- How to videos: ToHealth 


listening and gathering information. Have students study 
vocabulary on their own. Reach out to each group and assist 
students with unknown/difficult words. 


While listening 

. Play the video/audio the first time. Students will write down the 
materials/ingredients they need. Allow time for students to finish 
up notes after the video is over. 

. Explain to the class how to take notes on their sheet, help them 
notice the subtitles. Play the video/audio one second time. 
Students will now focus on the steps. If needed, play the video one 
last time. 


Post-listening 
1. Provide time for students to finish up their notes to make a clear 
sequence of steps. Assist students in this writing process. 
. Pair students from different groups and have them share their 
recipe/project. 


e Instruct beginners to listen for main steps in the process and ask them to write at least one step in each section of their sheet. Advanced learners 


can write more detailed steps using transition words. 


e To share let students choose how to share their notes. They can present orally or just share their final notes with their partner. 


Around the world 


Objective: Students will compare their own culture with other cultures through documentaries. 


Number of participants 
e Whole class 


Materials/Resources 
Teachers 
G Documentary (video/audio) 
Q Audio device (laptop/projector and 
speakers) 
a Timer 


Instructions 


=> Planning the activity 


1. Select one short documentary on one aspect of the American 2. 
3. Play the video a second time and ask students to new facts 


culture, e.g., holidays, music, places of interest. 


> Pre-listening activities 

1. Introduce yourself and talk about your hometown to model. 
Have students introduce themselves talking about their country 
of origin or hometown. 

2. Introduce the aspect of the American culture they will be 
learning about, e.g., Thanksgiving. 

3. Ask students to draw a four-square chart and label each one as 
follows: Who? Where? When? How? 

4. Have students write ideas of what they already know about this 
holiday in each square. If they are not familiar with this holiday, 
ask them to make predictions. 


Scaffolding 


G Notebook/ Paper 


* Suggested websites: 


YouTube channels 
- Discovery Channel, TLC, Animal Planet 


> While listening 
Da 


Students will watch the video for the first time only to 
confirm their predictions/ideas. 
Have students share with a partner their notes. 


in each square. 


Post-istening 


. Have students compare this holiday with a similar tradition 


of their culture. Ask them to find differences and similarities. 
Group students according to their cultural background or 
country of origin if possible. 


. To share, ask students to share one aspect they found 


interesting about the American culture and their own. 


e Basic level students will use the same chart to take notes on the documentary. In their copy, you can include words in each box for 


them to circle as they watch/listen. This will facilitate the recognition of unknown vocabulary. 
Example: Who? Pilgrims - family - friends - coworkers (students should circle family, pilgrims as they watch the video) 
Where? At a restaurant - At home -In Mexico - In the US (Students should circle at home, in the US) 





Speaking Strategies and Principles 


When planning a speaking activity, consider the following aspects to create an activity that will be both challenging and meaningful 
to your learners. 

> Determine the focus of the activities carefully so the major emphasis is on the use of language in real life situations rather 
than the practice of grammar rules previously taught (Supharatypthin, 2014, p. 144). The ultimate goal of speaking activities should be 
communication and not the demonstration of grammar proficiency. 

> Establish a safe environment in your classroom to facilitate and promote students’ participation and interaction. Adults are 
more likely to think of how they are being judged by peers, especially when they are speaking in public (Shumin, 2002, p. 206). Set 
expectations of respect and collaborative work. 

> Make learning concrete and meaningful. Learning is meaningful when you take the time to consider students’ knowledge, 
expertise, and experiences when planning and executing practice activities. Concrete learning happens when you bring realia to the 
classroom to help learners make sense of language use (Lazaraton, 2001, p. 105). 

> Consider the language competencies adult learners have to be able to perform when planning an activity. Parrish (2004) 
said, “These are real-ife skills that enable us to complete the tasks we need to accomplish in our daily lives or at our jobs.” (p. 53) In 
the classroom participate in controlled practices and learn the tools that will allow them to complete the same task in an independent 


and effective way. 


Speaking 


1. Do not say it! 

2. Picture talking 

3. Don't get lost! 

4. Find someone who... 
5. Role Play 

6. 


Show and Tell $ -0 R 
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Do not say it! 


Objective: Students will practice vocabulary and fluency by describing words. 


Number of participants 
e Whole class 
e Small groups 


Materials/Resources 
Teachers 
G Index cards 


> Description 
In this activity students will practice vocabulary by describing 
words. Choose a topic that involves a daily task students 
face, e.g., going shopping, going to the bank, going to the 
doctor. Provide a list of 10-15 words related to the topic. The 
vocabulary used in this activity needs to be taught during 
other stages of the lesson as this is a practical activity. 


> Warm up 

1. Introduce the topic and the list of words. Illustrate the words 
with pictures, definitions or in sentences. 

Distribute flashcards to students and assign each student the 
same amount of words. 

Ask the students to write a list of two or three words they 
would use to describe the main word. Assist students to find 
the right words and with spelling. Here is an example of the 
cards: 


2. 


3. 


Scaffolding 


G Markers 
* Suggested Topics: This activity works with any topic. It is 
recommended to select only one topic per session. 


4. 


Make two stacks of cards, two words and three words. 


> instructions 


1. 
2. 


Divide the class into two teams. 
Model the activity. The goal is to describe the word in bold 
without using the other words in the list. Here's an example of 
how words should be described in definitions or in context 
through a sentence. 
a. “It's someone who works at the bank and receives the 
cash” (Bank teller) 
b. “When I go to the bank I give him/her my cash or checks 
to make a deposit” 


. Have the members of their teams take turns to describe and 


4. 


guess words. You can keep track of the words they guess 
correctly and call a winner at the end. You can also set a time 
limit. 

Take notes of specific mistakes students make during their 
interventions. 


> Closure 


1. 


Provide feedback to the class by citing specific sentences 
used during the activity. Encourage students to find the 
mistake and correct it. 


e Consider student level when assigning the number of words they have to write in each card. Also, have students draw cards from an 
appropriate stack, intermediate to high students can draw from a 3-words list while basic level students draw from the cards that 
have only to prohibited words. If timing students’ interventions, provide more time for struggling students. 


Picture Talking 


Objective: Students will describe and represent a daily life task by using pictures. 


Number of participants 


e Whole class 
e Small groups 


Materials/Resources 
Teachers 


A Pictures according to 
topic/situation 


> Description 
This activity will allow students to describe daily tasks by 
looking at a sequence of images of a daily task. The pictures 


* Suggested Topics: This activity works with any topic. 


will serve as visual input that will facilitate students’ production. 


-> Warm up 

1. Hand out the pictures, have students get familiar with the 
images. Ask questions about the objects and people they see 
as well as the things they can do in this place/situation. 

2. Brainstorm the possible questions that they would be asked in 
a situation like the one in the pictures and as a group talk about 
the answers. At the pharmacy: 

a “What's your date of birth?” 
b. “Do you have an insurance card?” 


Scaffolding 


=> Instructions 

1. Have students work in pairs. Each student will have a picture 
of a situation that they will have to represent. In some 
situations like at the pharmacy where there is not much 
interaction, you can have students describe a sequence of 
actions that happen in this situation. In situations that 
require more interaction, have students represent the 
situation in a dialogue (Role-play). 

. Monitor each group and enter the situation by taking a role. 
For example, being a “person in the line” that has a question 
about the closing hours. Take notes of any errors students 
are making. 


> Closure 

1. Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard 
during the activity. Have students identify the mistake and 
find the correct way to say it. 


e Provide sentence patterns for students who struggle to participate in the conversation. 





Q 
Don't get lost! 
Objective: Students will give, ask, and understand directions to get to a specific place. 


Number of participants Materials/Resources 
Teachers 
e Whole class G Maps/handouts of a town, museum, or mall 
e Small group Q Blindfold 
Q Task cards 


> Description 


This activity will allow students to give, ask for and understand questions, and come up with the directions they would have to give. 


directions to get to a place in the city or within a large building 3. Assign each student a task card. In the card, they will be 
such as a mall or a museum. Before the session, ask your asked to go to place. Within the group they will have to ask 
students where they live and the places they like to visit. Use and note the directions they were given. Here is an example 
real maps or handouts. Prepare task cards telling students to of the task cards: 

go from A to B. 


NC Museum of History 


A: WRAL 3D Theater 
B: Special Exhibition 


> Warm up ANC Museon ef 
1. Have the class share where they live and general details on how Natural Sciences 
to get there after class. Ask: Do you take the bus/taxi?, B: NC State 
Walk/drive?, What's a street you always. Take? Capitol 
. To practice vocabulary on giving directions, play a variation of 
the game “Blind man’s bluff.” Students have to provide exact 
directions for the blindfolded person to get to another area of 


4. Monitor each group and enter the situation by asking 
chon om. if possible, go amali are outside of the directions to a place. Take notes of any errors that students 


are making. 
=> instructions 
1. Show the class the options of places they will visit today by > Closure 


1. Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard 
handing out maps. Let students choose a place and group r x 
students according to their place. during the activity. Have students identify the mistake and 


2. Allow time for them to get familiar with the map, ask vocabulary find the correct way to say it. 
Scaffolding 


e Provide sentence patterns for students who struggle to participate in the conversation. Create task cards with different levels of 
complexity for students in different levels. 


Find someone who... 


Objective: Students will build relationships with peers by finding information about each other. 


Number of participants Materials/Resources * Suggested Topics: This activity can be designed to practice a 


Teachers grammar topic, e.g., past tense, perfect tense, or to recreate another 
e Whole group Q Activity sheet life situation. 


> Description 
In this activity students will interact with each other about > Instructions 
different topics or situations. To facilitate the interaction, each 1. Hand out the activity sheet to each student. 
student needs an activity sheet that will guide the questions 2. Students write down the questions they will ask each 
they should ask. Here is a suggested format: classmate using the pattern in the "Find someone who 
column.” 


orire bry 
they will ask based on their classmate’s response. It will 

Find someone who... Question Find out more... include a Wh- question. 

(Teacher created) (Written by student) (Ss created question) . Students go around the classroom asking their classmates 

question and completing the sheet. 
encourage students while taking notes of specific errors. 

Been to the doctor Have you been to the 

annee jae | O OOO i om 


1. Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard 
> Warm up during the activity. Have students identify the mistake and 
1. Introduce the topic/ grammar point you will have the class talk find the correct way to say it. 

about. 
2. Review vocabulary or grammar structure. 


Scaffolding 


e For students who struggle with oral communication, allow them to draft some questions the “Find out more” column to facilitate the 
interaction. 
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Role Play 


Objective: Students will perform everyday tasks in the classroom. 


Number of participants Materials/Resources 
Teachers Q Images 
e Whole group Q Task cards/Roles 


e Pairs 


Q Realia: hand-outs, catalogues, flyers, 
money, food menus, etc. 
* Suggested Topics: Any real-life task 


> Description > instructions 


| customer, ordering 


The traditional Role Play will alow you students to interact ina 
controlled way in situations they encounter every day. Each student 
plays a role following a written/picture script or situation description 
that will guide the conversation. The use of realia will alow the 
students to participate in meaningful activities. 

To create the task cards, describe the situation or provide a picture 
of it. Avoid including sentence patterns to encourage spontaneous 
conversations. 


Warm up 

. Introduce the topic/situation, e.g, Eating out. 

Show the class a series of images of people in different situations. 
Ask students to think of the words each person would say. Example: 


1. Pair students and distribute task cards with roles. Provide a few 
minutes for preparation. Assist students with vocabulary, 
pronunciation, and sentence formation. 

Students start acting their situation out. You can have the groups 
do it at the same time while you walk around or you can have 
groups present to the class by taking tums. 

. Putyourselfin each situation by taking a small role while you 
monitor students’ performance. This will keep the interaction 
spontaneous and close to real life. 


Closure 

. Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard 
during the activity. Have students identify the mistake and find the 
correct way to say t. 


| Scaffolding 


Asking for the check, paying, i 
ordering additional food, | thanking, giving compliments on ` 
food refill service /food H 


e For students who struggle with oral communication, allow them to 
draft some questions/answers they can use to represent the 
situation. 

Intermediate to high students can receive a task card witha 
picture; it will be more complex for them to participate in the 
conversation, since there are not vocabulary hints like in written 
description. 

Use your small role in each conversation to help students who 
struggle communicating orally, do not use your role to correct, 
rephrase students’ sentences by being part of the situation. 


Show and Tell 


Objective: Students will share an aspect of their culture with their classmates. 
Number of participants 


e Whole group 
è Pairs 


Materials/Resources 
Teachers 


* Suggested Topics: Any aspect of culture 
Show and tell guide 


> Description 


This activity will allow your class to share a cultural aspect of 
their choice. This activity may be completed in to sessions. In 
session one you will give your class guidelines and will help 
them begin the Show and Tell (S&T) guide. In session two, 
students will present. In the show and tell guide include 


@ Session 2 
1. Taking tums, have students present before the whole group 
or in small groups. 
2. Allow time for other students to ask questions or share 
experiences after each presentation, this will create a safe 
environment in your classroom. 


questions to facilitate the gathering of information. 
> Closure 
1. Provide feedback to the class by citing sentences you heard 
during the activity. Have students identify the mistake and 
. Model the S&T activity by sharing one aspect of your culture. If find the correct way to say it. 
possible bring in an element from home or share pictures. 
. Introduce the S&T guide where students should include 
information about the aspect they wish to share. They can talk 
about a place to visit in their country, music, food, a special 
holiday, tradition, etc. 
. Assist with the completion of the guide in class. Give a few 
days for students to complete the sheet. 


Scaffolding 


e Differentiate when creating the S&T guide. If you have students answer questions in the guide, provide sentence frames for 
beginner/low level students to answer. 

e Consider your students’ level of English and confidence to set up the type of presentations you will have (Whole group vs. small 
group) 
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